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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


ie ie 


A recent article in the Chicago Tribune gives a 
most interesting account of a Home for Friendless 
Dogs which has been started in that city by Mrs. 
Charles A. White, a woman famous for her rare 
Japanese spaniels. This is particularly encourag- 
ing news to the humane worker from the fact that 
Mrs. White has bred and paid special attention to 
dogs of high degree, and it is an unfortunate fact 
that breeders of the prize or ‘‘show” dog often 
seem utterly indifferent to the suffering or the fate 
of the mongrel. 


Mrs. White’s home for dogs, if the plans given 
in the Tribune are carried out, will bea finely con- 
ducted institution. Runs will be arranged around 


supplied. 


Homes will be found for the dogs when possible, 


the buildings and every convenience 


and many saved from a miserable fate, as is done 
here in our city by the Animal Rescué League. 
It is surprising how many homeless dogs are found 
wandering about city streets. Leaving a cat to look 
out for herself is a cruel act, but to desert a dog 
seems even more inhuman. A dog is such a de- 
voted friend to man, so faithful and affectionate, 
that one would almost as soon thin’. of forsaking a 


child that had been taken into the family. 


An effort was made to interest the men and 
women who flocked to the dog show at Mechanics 
Hall in the Animal Rescue League. It seemed 
hardly possible that any lover of dogs would not be 
glad to give every year the small membership fee 
of one or five dollars to aid in caring for lost and 
homeless dogs, yet rarely did one visitor stop at 
the table where the reports and photographs of the 
League were shown, and one well-dressed young 
woman to whom the woman in charge of the table 
ventured. to offer a report, turned her head with 
the brief remark, ‘‘I don’t care for mongrels.” 
From all that crowd of dog exhibitors and visitors 


to dogs only about six dollars were given for the 


League and five of that was from a little girl who 


said she held a ‘*‘dog show” in her own yard in 
order to help the League dogs. 


In the fortieth annual report of the Temporary 
Home for Lost and Starving Dogs in London, the 


Duke of Portland, who is the president, said in his 
opening speech: ‘‘I am sorry to find from your re- 
port that your committee has still to make the same 
complaint which leads me to think that many dogs 
are purposely lost by hard-hearted people who have 
no other intention but to get rid of them. This is 
greatly to be deplored, and in my humble opinion 
those who are not prepared to look properly after 
their dogs and bestow on them that kindness and 
care which they so amply return, ought not to un- 
dertake the responsibility of owning a pet at all.” 


According to this report, which covers the year 
1900, 16,7381 dogs were received and homes were 
found for 3,720, while 1,233 were claimed by 
Some work is done for cats, but not very 
The 
kennels and yards are extensive and substantially 
built, covering, with the lethal chamber and crema- 
As many as 1,000 dogs have 


owners. | 
much, the number cared for being only 602. 


toria, about an acre. 
been accommodated at one time. : 


The report states that ‘‘the lethal chamber and 
crematories were erected by the committee at a 
very great cost, and their maintenance entails a 
large expenditure. The lethal chamber, the in- 
vention of the late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
F. R. $., provides a method for the painless ex- 
tinction of the life of animals that have to be de- 
stroyed, whilst in. the crematories the carcasses of 
the dead dogs are reduced to bone powder. A 
great sanitary reformation has thus been effected. - 
The public are invited to avail themselves of these 
methods for the final disposal of their dumb 
friends. The fee has been reduced to one shilling, 
but if the messenger bringing the dog requires it to 
be destroyed immediately the charge is two shillings. 
and sixpence.”’ 


When one becomes tenderly attached to a dog 
or a cat it certainly is not pleasant to have its body 
cast out with a pile of other dead carcasses and re- 
It frequently 


happens that owners of old or sick animals come to 


ceive worse than a pauper’s burial. 


the Animal Rescue League to have the animal put 
out of its suffering, and express a great wish to — 
have their pet, who has been a cherished friend of 
the family for years, decently buried. Could every 
place where animals are mercifully disposed of 
have its crematory it would certainly be a comfort 
to many lovers of our fourfooted friends, as well as 
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the most sanitary method of disposal of the bodies ; 
but here again arises the question of money. 


Humane Cattle Transportation 

A western paper says that an effort will be made 
by representative cattlemen of the Rockv Mountain 
states to induce Congress to amend the law requir- 
ing shippers to unload cattle from the trains every 
twenty-eight hours. Not only should huniane peo- 
ple as represented by societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals make vigorous protest against 
the abrogation of this merciful clause of the law 
that governs the shipment of cattle long distances 
to slaughter-houses, but they should be joined in 
this protest by men who are commissioned to stand 
between consumers and the venders of diseased and 
unwholesome meat. It requires no argument to 
convince any man of moderately humane instincts 
that twenty-eight hours represent a weary time to 
frightened cattle, tormented by hunger and thirst 
and crowded together in swaying stock cars; and 
that to confine them in this position and under these 
conditions longer than this at any one time is to 
torture them and render their flesh unfit for food. 
Let those who are accustomed to speak for the 
dumb look into this matter, to the end that a few 
mercenary men may not be able, through public 
indifference, to secure the repeal of this humane 
clause of the law governing the transit of live stock 
from the great ranges of the West to the great 
stock yards of the East. 

In connection with this statement it may be well 
to mention that a leaflet has been published this 
spring referring to the suffering of cattle in trans- 
‘portation, also on ranches where the water supply 
is not good and pasturage and shelter are insufh- 
cient. ‘These leaflets will be sent to any one upon 
application to the editor of this paper, 68 Carver 
‘street. A stamp should be enclosed. 

A judgment for one hundred dollars was given 
against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
Company inthe United States Circuit Court in Chi- 
cago on proof by the government that the road had 
carried cattle for one hundred and eight hours with- 
out food or water. The law requires that no rail- 
_ road company shall carry cattle longer than twenty- 
eight hours without rest, food and drink, and that, 
if the journey is longer than twenty-eight hours, the 
cattle shall be cared for every five hours thereafter. 
The action in this case grew out of the shipment 


of export cattle from Kansas City, Kansas, to Wa- 
tertown, Mussachusetts. As this was a first offence 
proved against the company the minimum fine was 
imposed. A similar case is pending against the 
Indiana, Illinois & Iowa Railroad. 


-these facts:it would seem as if local humane socie- 


In view of 


ties should continually be on the watch to prevent 
such cruelty. 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Murray of New York, who has 
been conducting a crusade against drivers who treat 
their horses cruelly, suggests a new plan for secur- 
ing rest for overworked horses during the warm 
weather. Mrs. Murray explained that when she 
saw a fagged-out horse she stopped and talked to 
the driver and gave him twenty-five cents with 
which to buy ‘‘a glass of ice cream soda.” The 
driver, she added, invariably went to a saloon for a 
glass of beer instead, and while he was inside 
drinking the poor animal got something of a rest. 
This seems a very questionable kindness. Would 
it not be better for Mrs. Murray to exert herself in 
getting more numerous drinking fountains for man 
and beast? In Philadelphia the artful bartender 
has had troughs for horses put outside his saloon. 
The teamster stops to water his horse, and inciden- 
tally goes in and gets a drink himself. 


Chair Leg for a Dog 

Last summer a pet dog named Prince, belonging 
to the Fire Department of Savannah, Georgia, was 
run over by a trolley car and one of his legs badly 
crushed. The firemen were so fond of him they 
could not bear to have him killed, so they had the 
leg amputated. The dog improved in health, but 
could not get around very well on three legs, so a 
novel substitute was planned. The leg of a chair 
was sawed off and fitted neatly to the stump of 
Prince’s leg, then strapped into place. 

At first the dog disliked it and tried to get it off, 
then he began to use it, awkwardly at first, but 
soon with more ease. When he finally got accus- 
tomed to it he exhibited great satisfaction and ran 
through the city, the firemen declare, on purpose 
to show the other dogs what a fine new leg he had 
got. He had a fight with one or two dogs, prob- 
ably they said something about his wooden leg that 
he objected to, but he came off a victor, and now 
shows his good sense by avoiding trolley cars. 


‘¢Kind hearts are more than coronets.”’ 
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Cows in Spectacles 


In one section of the Russian steppes are to be 
found 40,000 cows wearing spectacles. In that re- 
gion the snow lies white on the ground for six 
months of the year, and the cattle pick a scanty 
living from the tufts of grass which grow beneath 
-it. The sun shines so dazzlingly that the animals 
Tae nisit 


occurred to some humane person to try smoked 


formerly suftered from snow blindness. 
glasses for the cattle. The experiment proved a 
success and large orders were given for the strange 
spectacles. 


A Mouse Club 


Women are certainly growing brave. A mouse 
club is reported as a feature of Chicago society. 
The members pledge themselves to: hang mouse 
houses on their walls instead of setting a mouse 
trap. They are to make-pets of mice, study their 
characteristics, breed them up to the fine points, 
and generally enjoy their pleasing companionship 
instead of looking upon them with dread and dis- 
gust. 

The club was organized by Miss E. C. Cope- 
land, who has for years made a study of mice and 
Miss Copeland asserts 
The 


Jittle creatures run all over her shoulders and creep 


kept a pet colony of them. 
that mice are as tamable as a cat or a dog. 


into the folds of her gown, where they hide from 
her and each other. She claims that they under- 
stand every word she says to them, and she has 
even taught them to make friends with her cat. It 
is no unusual sight to enter her drawing-room and 
find her big black cat curled up asleep in a corner 
with two little white mice snugly tucked away in 
the fur under his chin, where they will sleep con- 
tentedly for hours. 


This may seem incredible to some women, but 
the editor of this paper can bear witness to the 
pleasure a lively pair of simple little gray mice 
can give. During an illness of several weeks I 
was greatly entertained by two mice who came 
through a hole in my closet and frisked about my 
room. One of them often came up on my bed, 
and one day he climbed, by aid of the drooping 
corner of a napkin, up on a little tray I held 
before me and took a sip of gruel out of my tea- 
spoon. A mouse is really quite a harmless little 


animal. 


Rats and Mice are Scavengers 


Since it is considered necessary that rats and 
mice, the little scavengers who help us as well as 
they know how by eating all sorts of refuse matter, 
must be thinned out, it is a comfort to know that 
humane traps are now invented which catch the 
entire body, not a portion of it, and if carefully 
watched so that the little prisoners are not left long 
to suffer the terror of imprisonment, they can be 
quickly drowned: or chloroformed. Some men 
kicked a rat to death on Carver street lately. I 
was too late to prevent their cruelty, but I asked 
them to remember that that rat did not make him- 
self. He 


was not responsible for any harm he did, as he 


He was not to blame for being a rat. 
knew no better. ‘Then I turned upon the men 
and showed them that they were worse, far worse, 
than rats, because they do wrong knowingly, and 
I asked them if they would like to be kicked to 
death. 


think it over. 


They could not reply, and I left them to 


STORIES THAT ARE 


“| SAID TO BE TRUE 


ie 


Stories from a Ranch. By Z. A. W. 
II. The Head of the Flock 


Happening to overhear one lady say to another, 
‘‘What a goose you were to do so,” it occurred to 
me that as the remark was made in contempt of 
the second lady’s judgment, the first 
lady did not know much about geese. 
Now a goose is no fool,—in fact 


quite the contrary, especially the 


gander. He has an immense sense 


: 
K. | 

i 

PS “<P 


of humor. He is courageous; he 

will defend his wives to the death. If 
you only understand him, he will express his 
needs and grievances in good emphatic goose lan- 
guage. 
an injury. 


He will remember a kindness and revenge 
He will well repay careful and affec- 
tionate study. 

We have a flock of geese at the ranch; not for 
We have not suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of why we bought 
The head of the flock, the 
gander, is a superb old fellow, snow white, tall 


profit.—perish the thought! 
and raised them. 


and dignified, stately in his carriage, and he de- 
mands and receives respectful consideration wher- 
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ever he goes. He breakfasts early, almost too 
early for*my comfort. He starts from the pond; 
his flock follows him single file, each stepping 
exactly in his footsteps. It is impressive. He 
arranges them in a semicircle in front of my 
window. I am not quite dressed and incautiously 
I look out. He catches sight of me. 
his voice in ,reproof. 
says, ‘‘Hullo there! 
not down yet: 


He raises 

I know exactly what he 
hullo there! no breakfast! 
This will never do! hurry up! 
hurry up! don’t keep us waiting!” So I hurry 
up and hurry down and produce their break- 
fast with what haste I can, while the whole flock 
remark upon my dilatory ways in a most uncom- 
I try to explain, but they feel 
hurt and march back to the pond, while he remains 


plimentary manner. 


behind to give me 
ee Gs his private opinion 
on my general char- 
acter. 

One morning he 
He 
evidently had some- 
J thing on his mind; 


came up alone. 


"\ fy he was troubled. 
He bowed three 
| times (he was ever 

4 polite) and said 


something I could 
not understand and 
then walked back 
along the path to 
the corral. 


Finding 
=———=— I did not follow, he 


——— 


oe Foxes Prt “yp rs 


returned and bowed 
HE BOWED THREE TIMES (HE 
* WAS EVER POLITE). 


thing..- - Then= ;-he 
walked down the path again, and it occurred to me 
that he wanted me to follow, which I proceeded to 
do, evidently to his great satisfaction. He led me 
down to the irrigation ditch, where I beheld the 
whole flock seated in a circle round his favorite 
goose, whose leg was caught in a steel trap set to 
catch foxes. 
her with consolatory remarks, and my appearance 
_was greeted with wild shrieks of delight. 
leased her and received the thanks of all, with an 
especial speech from him. The goose was not 
hurt and her mate noted his satisfaction with many 
caresses. 
In the very early spring the geese begin to lay, 


again and said some-_ 


They appeared to be encouraging 


I re- 


and after laying a sufficient number of eggs they 
proceed to sit. Now a goose following her nat- 
ural instinct will lay her eggs almost anywhere, 
generally in the most undesirable and exposed place 
on the further side of the pond, where coyotes, 
foxes, skunks and dogs can easily get at her, and 
there we find her mangled body and the eggs all 
devoured. So I built a palatial goose house with 
a water-gate and incline down to the water where 
the geese could lay in peace and safety. They ac- 
cepted the device with effusion and proceeded to 
lay, but when it came to sitting they seemed to be 
impressed with the idea that three or four on one 
nest would be better, perhaps more expeditious 
Now I 
doubted the advantage of this plan and proceeded 
to disinter four who were sitting on each other. 
My interference was greeted with loud shrieks of 
protest, so that the gander, who was keeping guard 


and economical than the solitary plan. 


outside, rushed in and, climbing up on my back as 
I stooped over, seized me by the hair of my head 
and proceeded to give me the most portentous and 
thorough thrashing I ever had in my life. A gan- 
der can give a fearful blow with his elbow ; if any- 
body doubts it let him try it. I fled entirely de- 


moralized, while he stood in the doorway and 


gave me his opinion of a person who can intrude 


on the sanctity of a female apartment. I never 
forgot it. 

No one who has watched geese in their lighter 
and more cheerful moods can doubt their fondness 
for practical jokes. We had, among many in- 
mates, a little dog, Roxy by name. He is very 
round and fat and, unfortunately, very nearsighted. 
Heis called up to his supper about the time the geese 
are -called to theirs. He has to go through the 
garden gate to get his supper, while they take theirs 
outside. Now the gander, who is an observant 
bird, was not long in noticing the fact of Roxy’s ap- 
pearance simultaneously with his own, and at once 
proceeded to utilize his discovery. He arranged 
his harem in two lines on each side of the gate and 
leading thereto. 
ful Roxy trotted briskly between the lines and there 


made his fatal error. 


Not dreaming of harm, the trust- 


The first goose nipped him 
as only a goose can, then the opposite goose, and 
so alternately did the unhappy dog run a regular 
Indian gauntlet, getting finally through the gate 
and howling with anguish. Then the geese gave 
vent to shrieks of demoniac laughter long and loud. 


The joke was too good for words. 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


Three times did the wretched Roxy fall a victim 
to the wiles of his enemy, till finally he would stop 
short, raise one paw, regard his tormentors more 
in sorrow than in anger, and run around to the 
other side of the garden, where a friendly hole in 
the fence gave him entrance. Years ago I read of 
a similar assault by geese on a fat little pig with 
the same results. Roxy died full of years and ex- 
periences and was succeeded by a pug who thought 
his chief duty in life was to rush upon the geese un- 
expectedly and drive them from their supper. 
was an immense success till his fate overtook him. 
One ever-to-be-remembered afternoon he tackled 


The gander 
immediately made for the pond, half running and 


the gander and seized him by the tail. 


half flying, but with such speed that the astonished 
pug did not dare to let go. The feathers were 
strong and the dog performed most of the transit 
When the pond was reached, the gan- 


der, with undiminished speed, reached the middle, 


in the air. 


where Pug got a chance to let go, and struck out 
for the shore. The avenger of blood was behind 
him, and before he reached land he was the recipi- 
ent of the most scientific broad-minded and colossal 
7 thrashing an of- 
fending creature 
ever submitted 
to. <A sad little 
dog reached ‘he 
shore, where he 
sat down and 
lifted up his voice 
und wept. He 
has not thought 
ae ates 
it for his interest 


to meddle with 
the geese since. 


A SAD LITTLE DOG. 


He- 


Elephant who earns his Board 

James Cahill is the only person in Virginia, and 
probably in the United States, who has in regular 
use upon his farm an elephant, which is used for 
With the 
swaying beast hitched up to a plough he can turn 


farm work, says the Baltimore Sun. 


more ground than any of his neighbors with a team 
of horses, and when it comes to hauling logs the ele- 
phant will walk away with ease with logs which the 
The 
elephant eats little more thana horse and does many 


best teams of his neighbors cannot move. 


times the work of one, is gentle and docile and little 
trouble, and Mr. Cahill is more than pleased with 
Mr. Cahill bought the elephant 


from a stranded circus proprietor. 


his experiment. 


Sympathetic Flox . 

Sympathy for her sick and bedridden mistress 
has transformed Flox, the pet cat of a woman who 
keeps a Philadelphia boarding house, into a con- 
firmed thief. Flox has not hesitated to purloin 
choice tidbits from the table, and these she has 
carried carefully to the sick-room ; but the height of 
her thieving propensities developed when a young — 
woman who boards in the house brought in a 
Flox sniffed the flowers and liked 
Then she followed 
room, and when she went to dinner the cat clutched 
the flowers in her teeth from the vase in which 


bunch of roses. 


them. their owner to her 


they were placed and carried them down to the 
floor bed. 
There they were found a couple of hours later. 


below, where her mistress was in 
The sick woman was asleep, but the stolen flowers 


lay on the covers of the bed, and the feline thief 
stood guard over her fragrant spoils. 


‘Open thy mouth for the durnb.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Sympathy 


I know what the caged bird feels, alas! 

When the sun is bright on the upland slopes ; 
When the wind stirs soft through the springing grass, 
And the river flows like a stream of glass ; 

When the first bird sings and the first bud opes, 
And the faint perfume from its chalice steals — 

I know what the caged bird feels! 


I know why the caged bird beats his wing 
Till its blood is red on the cruel bars; 

For he must fly back to his perch and cling 
When he fain would be on the bough a-swing ; 
And a pain still throbs in the old, old scars 
And they pulse again with a keener sting— 

I know why he beats his wing! 


I know why the caged bird sings, ah me! 

When his wing is bruised and his bosom sore— 
When he beats his bars and he would be free; 
It is not a carol of joy or glee, . 

But a prayer he sends from his heart’s deep core, ° 
But a plea, that upward to heaven he flings— 
I know why the caged bird sings! 

_ Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


In a little book called A Happy Family, by 
Mrs. Ellen A. Barrows, she says: ‘I wish to 
speak for the birds. An act of cruelty which 
came to my notice this spring filled me with a de- 
sire to see laws enforced for their protection. I 
had been interested in a bird’s nest on a limb of a 
tree which shelters a rock that is my favorite re- 
sort in the summer. I walked over to the place 
early in the spring and noticed a bird gathering 
bits of straw, and soon I saw over my head a snug 
little nest started. Every day it grew larger and 
more compact until it was completed. Later I 
saw the little eggs, then the young birds with their 
mouths always open to receive the food which the 
mother brought. One day I went there; the little 
birds were making a very pitiful noise. I walked 
away lest I might frighten the mother from bring- 
ing them their food. The next morning I went 
again to see how my little birds were getting along ; 
their little heads were not up and all was silence. 
I brought my stepladder from the shed and looked 
into the nest; the birds were dead. I looked about 
the fields and found the mother of the birds shot. 
I cannot tell you how my heart ached for those 


poor birds. I tried to find out who had been seen 


with a gun. I was told of a boy. I went to his 
home, but he denied it. His mother was very angry 
with me for coming, and said she would like to see 
me prevent her boy from shooting anything he 
had a mind to, except a person. I think the boy 
knew the law better than his mother, and knew 
that by shooting a bird in the spring he had laid 
himself liable to arrest, for he stoutly denied 
touching the gun that day. His mother told me 
at first that she believed he took his gun and went 
out a spell in the morning, but what of it?—boys 
would be boys, and we could not expect them to 
be like girls. 


whip, and girls wanted dolls, and she did not know 


They always wanted a gun or a 


as her children were any worse than others. 


‘Tf coaxed the boy to come out into the field 
with me. I showed him the poor little dead birds ; 
then [ showed him the poor mother bird. It 
touched a sympathetic chord in his nature and he 
burst into tears and confessed. He sat down on 
the stone and mourned a long time to think he 
could never bring them back, and how much they 
must have suffered starving to death. ‘I didn’t 
think, indeed I didn’t. I knew ‘twas against the 
law, but I didn’t know it was cruel. 


I don’t see why 


I just wanted 
to see how straight I could aim. 
my mother never told me about it! I wouldn’t 
have done it if I had thought,’ and then the little 
fellow would cry. His mother told the truth 
when she said he was no worse than other boys; 
the fault was in the mother; she did not teach him 
better. 
reason with their children. 
like the one I have mentioned—‘don’t know any 
bettense Dhey sare::cruel through 
thoughtlessness. I once saw a little boy pull out 
a fly’s wing and then laugh to see him try to fly. 


It is strange that mothers will neglect to 
Many a little boy is 


ignorance or 


I immediately put the insect out of misery and 
then explained to the little fellow how it hurt the 
fly. He, too, was sorry, and wouldn’t ever do it 
again. Children are sympathetic by nature, and 
it seems to me their young sympathies ought to be 
kept alive. Would not the next generation be 
better if we should gather the children together 
and teach them kindness? We could amuse them 
at the same time; let them play little games to 
make it attractive, and then tell them the difference 
between cruelty and kindness. If we want a 
plant to grow straight we tie it to a support while 


it is young and tender. If we want our children 
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to grow in the paths of virtue we must tie them 
while they are tender-hearted to the supports of 
truth, honesty and kindness.” 


A Friend to Dogs 


In a letter I have just received from Mrs. Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske, who has become a member of 
‘¢We have 


stirred up a little interest here in having plain, sim- 


our Animal Rescue League, she says : 


MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE AND HER 
BLACK FRENCH POODLE. 


ple drinking troughs for small animals placed at fire- 
hydrants throughout the streets of the city. This 
will be a great boon to the small animals during the 
hot summer.” 


I have often wondered why the fire-hydrants 
could not be made useful in this way. I have 
several times. spoken about some such plan and 
It seems now that it 
has been made possible in New York, and if in New 


been told it was impossible. 
York, why not in Boston? Surely a greater boon 
could hardly be given to dogs and cats, not only 
homeless but owned, since many owners of these 
animals forget to keep them constantly supplied with 
water; but the difficulty is not so much in raising 
money as in getting the city to allow this thing to be 
A city as a body does little for the comfort 
or protection of its useful foorfooted inhabitants. 


done. 


HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


It may seem inappropriate to continue this de- 
partment through the summer months, but there 
are summer schools and classes which this paper 
will reach, and there are parents who may make 
use of its teachings for their children. If we can 
bring parents and teachers to the realization of 
this fact,—that a boy who is carefully taught to 
respect the rights of birds and all living creatures, 
to be a strong, brave defender of everything that 
is weak and helpless or in his power in any way, 
will be more kind and considerate in the home and 
in the schoolroom,—much cruelty to human be- 


‘ings as well as animals will be prevented. 


In a recent New York paper there was an article 
on boys who ‘‘go frogging,” and such cruelties 
were described as would match any Indian savage 
on the warpath. The need of humane education — 
was never greater. Thousands of men, women 
and children have just visited Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show, und it is encouraged by ministers, 
also local humane societies never think of interfer- 
ing in it; yet what does it teach? 
ship? 


Fine horseman- 
Watch the boys who get a chance to drive 
a horse or to ride horseback after they have visited 
this show and see the imitation—see them lash 
the poor jaded animal that is so unfortunate as to 
be in their power, and if on horseback dig their — 
heels into the horse’s ribs. I write of what I 
have seen within this week. In the Wild West 
Show, I was told by an eyewitness, one of those 
fine, spirited horses was driven with the blood 
dripping from his mouth. | 


Again, what possible education is to be derived 
from seeing those wretched buffalo steers pursued 
by men and horses? Used to it? How would we 
like to be chased and tormented every day? We 
know they cannot enjoy it, and it is not good for 
children to see such cruel performances, as boys 
are certain to imitate 1t with the cows in the pasture, 
the sheep in the fields, any poor creatures they can 
find to torment in this way. 


The natural instinct of man is to be cruel. We 
are trying to grow out of savagery and barbarism 
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into a higher state of civilization. To reproduce 
barbarous customs means to keep the desire for 
them alive in man and boy, to foster savage in- 
stincts instead of putting them behind us as things 
_of the past. We shall not have reached civilization 
until all exhibitions of caged wild animals and of the 
domestic animals that have been put through cruel 
courses of training are no longer tolerated. 


It is for teachers and parents to interest children 
in the whole animal creation by showing them how 
every living creature develops its best and highest 
qualities by kind treatment, by freedom, by love. 
The caged wild animal shows nothing of what it 
is in its natural environment and thus teaches us 
nothing. The chained dog grows sullen and dan- 
gerous. The starved and beaten horse cannot do 
good work, and either becomes broken-hearted or 
vicious. The neglected cat is not one half as good 
a mouser as the cat that is well cared for, neither 
_ can it develop the capacity for affection it is pos- 
sessed of. Children and grown people never show 
the best that is in them when starving for kindness 
and for love, but are apt to grow bitter, resentful, 
complaining. All created beings need the sunshine 
of affection, and respond to it as the flowers, trees 
and grass respond to thesun shining in the heavens. 


Parents who allow their boys to beat a horse, a 
dog or to abuse a cat are storing up for themselves 
sorrow in the future. I saw a young girl sitting 
comfortably on a doorstep the other day trying to 
set a dog on a cat. What sort of a woman will 
she make? Naturally a selfish woman, with no 
Sympathy for any discomfort but her own. A 
woman told me of a little boy she has seen from 
her upper window in a neighboring yard taking 
a little kitten given him to play with to the top of 


a high fence, then dropping it to the yard below—. 


and his mother allowed him to do it.. A young 
man told me last week how he rescued a dog from 
a boy who had deliberately broken two of its legs. 
Do we not need humane education? 


The Dog Sam 


It seems to be agreed, wrote the late Charles 
Dudley Warner in the Century Magazine, that 
dogs are prone to take their character from their 
human environment. If brought up among vulgar 
and brutal people they will be vulgar and brutal, 


whereas they will acquire a certain gentleness and 


even aristocratic fastidiousness with associations of 
a different sort. Without trying to educate Sam 
out of his nature, I have been trying to influence 
him to good and polite behavior by treating him with 
gentle firmness and uprightness. His great passion 
is for taking walks, preferably inthe country rather 
than in the city streets, and while his companion 
walks a mile, Sam will usually run five miles, fol- 
lowing scents on the ground, and chasing birds 
and other objects, like cats, that excite his curiosity. 
In this way he works off his supertluous energy and 
gets into a good frame of mind. Since he has 
been indulged daily in these long and free rambles, 
especially in the fields and woods, he has grown 
much more amenable and inclined to listen to 
reasonable counsel, and the cook says he is a 
*¢changed dog.” 

Occasional chastisement has benefited him, but 
the chief hold on him is through his affection and 
his love of wandering with his master. He will 
do anything rather than be cut off from that privi- 
lege. No punishment equals that of being left at 
home when one of the family goes for a stroll. 
As an illustration of this I recall that one morning 
when we started out he was so full of uncontrol- 
lable spirits that he ran and barked violently at 
every carriage, automobile or bicycle in the road. 
I remonstrated in vain; and after going a square 
or two I took him home and shut him up. He 
understood perfectly what that meant, for when he 
went out again after lunch he behaved like a little 
gentleman, and only exercised his impetuous play- 
fulness on sparrows and cats and small game. 
Did he remain good and obedient? No more than 
a boy. Line upon line is needed with a dog, and 
he continually does things he knows to be wrong, 
only gradually giving up his bad habits. It seems 
to be a struggle in his nature whether he shall 
please himself or please me, and he acts a good deal 
on lightning inpulse, like a child. 


The above story would be more pleasing if 
chasing cats were left out of it. No one who 
owns dogs should allow them to chase cats any 
more than to bark at carriages and snap at passers- 
by. It is a mistaken idea that dogs cannot be 
broken of chasing cats, and it is cruel to allow it. 


‘‘T shall pass this way but once, so let me do 
all the good I can to man and animal.” 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


he 


UNCLE REMUS, A GENEROUS PATRON OF THE LEAGUE, 


A Belfast Cat 

An officer of the Belfast Humane Society had a 
singular experience in relieving a suffering animal. 
He found a cat with her head stuck in a fruit can 
and The can had been 
opened with an instrument which turned the edges 


unable to free herself. 


inward, and her head entered easily but could not 
be withdrawn. The can was cut off and pussy 
was relieved. This little story, quoted from the 
Boston Record, is another example to show humane 
women how important it is to pound together 
the sides of an empty meat or soup can before 
throwing it away. There are often starving cats 
and kittens about seeking for even a little taste of 
something to quell the cravings of starvation. 
Cats that have been well fed and cared for all win- 
ter are left to starve in the summer and found 
chewing greasy paper and gnawing old leather by 


women who have picked them up. 


Reasoning Powers of a Cat 

There were three cats ina Susquehanna home, 
and, as the head of the house concluded that one 
was sufficient, an edict of death was passed on the 


dog !” 


old cat and one of her kittens. Chloroform was 
selected as the agent, but the execut'oner lacked 
courage, and put some laudanum in the cats’ milk, 
thinking to produce a stupor that would render the 
chloroforming more easy. ) 
The old cat tasted the milk, cast her eyes suspi- 
ciously about her, and refused to take any more. 
The kitten rushed to the dish, but was violently 
knocked away by the old cat, who took a corner of 
a mat and covered over the dish to hide it from the 
kitten and prevent her from taking the **medicine.” 
The executioner could not believe it possible 
that the act was intentional, and uncovered the 
dish. 


and covered it more carefully than before. 


The cat again knocked the kitten from it, 
The 
repetition of the protective act was too much for 
the woman of the house, and the cat and her kitten 
were allowed to live. | 


A Mad Dog Scare 

A New York paper gave at considerable length 
the story of a dog that was suffering with some 
illness, very likely hunger and thirst, and began to 
cry. Then, of course, a system of persecution 
began, boys chasing him and yelling ‘‘Mad dog,” 
and equally of course the dog grew more and more 
For a long distance, 
up and down the streets, they chased the suffering 


wild with terror and pain. 


little creature, and no one had any mercy on him. 
Policemen shot at him six times as he ran, sey- 
eral shots wounding him cruelly until at last he 
sought refuge from his fiendish tormentors be- 
hind a pile of boxes, and another bullet ended the ~ 
torture. The writer concludes: ‘‘At a liberal es- 


timate the dog may have weighed ten pounds.” 


From one who knows 

Talking over the sufferings of homeless dogs and - 
cats, Captain Cain, a police officer of this city, 
who has long been known and respected for his 
large humanity and many kind deeds to miserable 
persons and to the dumb animals, told me a most 
interesting story of his own experience with a 
‘mad dog” some years ago. 

He had a valuable young dog and was out with © 
him:one‘hot day, when the dog began to howl and 
Captain Cain followed the dog 
as quickly as possible, and as if they had sprung 


run as if in a fit. 


up out of the very earth, a crowd of men and boys 
joined the chase, shouting that cruel cry, ‘*‘Mad 
The dog finally ran into a building and up 
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some stairs, and a part of the crowd followed. One 
man was going to shoot at him, when Captain Cain, 
rushing to the spot, dared him to touch the dog, 
saying he would make it hot for any one who 
He forced the 
crowd to go away, then begged a young woman in 


harmed the poor sick animal. 


the building to give him a dish of water and a 
cloth and to allow him to put the dog in a large 
dark closet he saw in the room. Then he wet the 
dog’s head, got him to lap a little water, and left 
him safely shielded from light and noise for 
two or three hours, at the end of which time he 
was able to walk as far as the Common, though on 
the way he again showed signs of having another 
fit. Arrived at the Common his kind master sat 
down and let the dog rest another hour, until he 
was able to finish his journey home. He was 
weak for a day or two, but never had another 
attack, and lived to make his master glad with his 
faithful companionship for sixteen years. Had this 
dog been one of the lost, homeless and friendless 
dogs of the city without doubt he would have been 
cruelly killed under the mistaken idea that he was 
mad. 


Give dogs plenty of fresh water; enough to eat 
but not too much meat; a cool place to sleep; 
exercise enough, but not violent exercise, and dis- 
miss the idea that every dog that has an attack of 
indigestion is a ‘‘mad dog.” 


Mad Dog 


A dog goes trotting down the street: 
“He’s mad! He’s mad!” they cry ; 

His temper may be mild and sweet, 
His aspirations high ; 

He may be out to take the air, 

But seven women see him there, 

And rush to save their loved ones where 
The monster saunters by. 


He pauses, wondering what is wrong ; 
“Fle’s mad! IIe’s mad!” they shout; 
A fool or two now come along 
And wildly dance about ; 
The children, in their terror bawl— 
“Mad dog!. Mad dog!” the women call, 
The culprit looks at each and all, | 
And backs away in doubt. 


A boy with one suspender on 
Runs in and throws a brick; 
A hired man swoops o’er a Jawn, 
Armed with an ugly stick ! 
The gathering hoodlums wildly whoop, 
The dog permits his tail to droop, 


And, turning, tries to loop the loop 
Upon the double quick. 


They chase him through a vacant lot, 
They raise the hue and cry, 

And now and then a random shot 
Makes dust and gravel fly ; 

Wild-eyed, he runs with all his might, 

And, nearly dead with sudden fright, 

He hears them yell: “He’s mad! He'll bite!” 
And vaguely wonders why. 


A dog lies dead beside the track ; 

One foot is shot away, 
Another bullet broke his back— 

There’s little more to say. 
A score of trembling mothers raise 
Their eyes to heaven, giving praise 
To Him ‘who in mysterious ways 

Has shown His love this day.” 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


Senator Vest’s Tribute to the Dog 


One of the most eloquent tributes ever paid to 
the dog was delivered by Senator Vest of Mis- 
souri some years ago. He was attending court in 
a country town, and while waiting for the trial of 
a case in which he was interested was urged by 
Volu- 


minous evidence was introduced to show that the 


the attorneys in a dog case to help them. 


defendant had shot the dog in malice, while 
other evidence went to show that the dog had at- 
tacked defendant. 
and was not disposed to speak. 


Vest took no part in the trial 
The attorneys, 
however, urged him to speak. Being thus urged 
he arose, scanned the face of each juryman for a 
moment, and said: 

‘“Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend a 
man has in the world. may turn against. him and 
become his enemy. His son or daughter that he 
has reared with loving care may prove ungrateful. 
Those who are nearest and dearest to us, those 
whom we trust. with our happiness and our good 
‘Lhe 


It flies away 


name, may become traitors to their faith. 
money that a man has he may lose. 
from him, perhaps when he needs it most. A 
man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a moment 
of ill-considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success iS with us may be the first to throw the 
malice when failure settles 
upon our heads. 
friend that man can have in this selfish world, the 


stone of its cloud 


The one absolutely unselfish 


one that never deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
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‘¢A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity and in 
He will sleep 
on the cold ground, where the wintry winds blow 


poverty, in health and in sickness. 


and the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be 
He will kiss the hand that 
has no food to offer; he will lick the wounds and 


near his master’s side. 


sores that come in encounter with the roughness of 
the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. When all other 
When riches take 


wings and reputation falls to pieces he is as con- 


friends desert he remains, 
stant in his love as the sun in its journeys through 
the heavens. If fortune drives the master forth 
an outcast in the world, friendless and homeless, 
the faithful dog asks no higher privilege than that 
of accompanying him, to guard against danger, to 
fight against his enemies. And when the last 
scene of all comes, and death takes the master in 
its embrace, and his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by the graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfulness, faithful and true 
even in death.” 

Then Vest sat down. He had spoken ina low 
voice, without a gesture. He made no reference 
to the evidence or the merits of the case. When 


he finished the judge and jury were wiping their 


eyes. The jury filed out, but soon entered with a 
verdict of $500 for the plaintiff, whose dog was 
shot; and it was said that some of the jurors 
wanted to hang the defendant. 


W ould that we had some such eloquent jurist to 
plead the cause of the dogs that are cruelly treated 
in Boston and vicinity. A dog was brought to the 
League last week rescued.from barbarous boys 
who had tied tin cans to both his hind legs. In 
several neighborhoods we hear of valuable dogs 
that have been poisoned by some dog hater, who 
has no pity for the suffering of the dog or of his 
owners. 


God made all the creatures and gave them our love 
and our fear, 
To give sign we and they are his children, one 
family here. 
From Browning’s Saul. 


‘*We plead the cause of those dumb mouths that 
have no speech.” 


Ye ie 


LEAGUE NEWS 
| AND NOTES 


Our Animal Rescue League work attracts inter- 


est from other states besides our own, and I have 
just received a most interesting letter from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a part of which I would like 
to quote : 

‘*T have three boxes in the front of the house 
made tight and warm for stray kitties, and one 
beautiful maltese cat, all skin and bones, you 
could almost see through her, brought her little 
kitty from across the street to live in one of them. 
She came over first to see about it. I knew it all 
right away, and when she iooked at me so inquir- 
ingly, I said, ‘Yes, indeed, bring thy kitties over 
here and I will feed them.’ So that very evening 
when I was looking out the door I saw a sweet 
little kitty running around in the box. It was 
such a pleasant thought before I went to sleep to 
think that they also had a warm bed. The police- 
men were very kind and kept the boys away. 
They had had no home across the street, and the - 
boys had been stoning them and throwing them 
down cellar. Only one was left alive to come 
The poor mother at first was past eating. 
Her mouth just wandered over the plate, but she 
drank warm milk. I want to say what a splendid 
thing the Animal Rescue League is. Of all the 
plans and arrangements that have ever been made 
by right thinking people, this one is the best. It — 
covers the whole question. It is grand. I have 
chloroformed about fifty stray cats and one little 
sick doggie. ... 


over. 


‘‘T was more than glad to get three more copies 
of that valuable Third Annual Report of the — 
League. I turned the leaves quickly to find the 
picture of Alice, that poor dog. Oh, the pitiful 
face ! I do not 
think the sin of cruelty can ever be forgiven.” 


It made the tears pour down. 


Finding this correspondent so interested in hu- 
mane work, I sent a package of literature, and I 
cannot refrain from letting our members know how 
such assistance is appreciated. She wrote: 

‘‘Flow shall I ever thank thee for the large 
bundle of precious books and tracts that came by 
express? I shall do my very best with them. 
This morning was our market morning—the curb- 
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We still adhere to the barbarous 
Progressive citizens have made numer- 


stone market. 
custom. 
ous efforts to house the farmer and protect him 
from the snows and the cold winds, but the pro- 

tests have been so great that the outdoor arrange- 
7 I put the package of tracts in 
my basket and distributed them to almost the whole 


ment still remains. 


length of the market of many squares. It was 
quite a triumphal procession on both sides. I made 
many lessons go down about the checkrein. After 


the sound drubbing I had given, I handed out a 
charming little tract with its picture of a beautiful 
little dog or sweet-faced kitty. They gave uni- 
versal pleasure. One little boy said, ‘Oh, mamma, 
I gave him Harold’s 


here comes the ‘‘horse lady.”’’ 
Dream, thy beautiful story, and a kitty tract, as 
his mother said he was a reader; but he was a gen- 
erous little boy and told his mother he would give 
the dog picture to Jim, who was home. 


I said, 


A SAFE RETREAT. 


‘Why, yes, here are two more to give to Jim.’ 
Both mother and son said, ‘Oh, thank you, Miss 
Emily,’ and all along the market was heard, ‘Oh, 
thank you, thank you,’ which was quite an unusual 
thing to follow me, as I am too fierce generally to 
get any thanks; so I came home without one tract. 

‘Our high school boys are the ones to give them 
to.. They will be our future rulers. I am very 
particular whom I give them to, and often, when I 
look in a person’s face, draw back my hand with 
the precious tract. It is astonishing how unfeeling 
and wicked some women are. I say, ‘No, you 
could not appreciate this tract; I will keep it for 
some one with more sense.’ Every night when 
the shadows fall the whole square looks and 
laughs at the motley group of hungry kitties scurry- 
ing across the street like fall leaves, intent only on 


getting to our pavement and the certain protection 


of the big cat boxes and my unyielding attitude 
with regard to the passing dogs and troublesome 
boys. 
get if they trouble the kitties, and have got to shy- 


But they have got to know what they will 


ing off along the street, although the smell of the 
good fresh meat and bowls of hot milk is very 
alluring. I manage by scolding and constant 
watching to give all the frightened little kitties 
some supper and plenty of catmint I have put up 


for the winter.” 


Some of our readers may remember the story 
of the large fox hound that was brought to the 
League with a wounded paw and afterward was 
very ill for two weeks. He was placed in a good 
home as soon as he was able to be moved, and I 
am sure the following letter will gratify some of 
our members almost as much as it did those at the 


League who had grown fond of him: 


Mrs. Anna Harris Smith, 
68 Carver street, Boston : 

Dear Madam,—When I was in the city on 
Wednesday last I intended to call and report, but 
did not find time to do so. The dog accepted me 
as a friend before we got to the station, and made 
not the slightest trouble. He curled up at my 
feet in the train and had a nice sleep coming home. 
Was shy and timid at first, which very likely his 
being a puppy and having been a lost dog explains. 

From the first he took to me,—and after me,—so 
I cannot move without he goes too. For two or 
three days I could not leave him in the house with 
Mrs. Macomber without his crying until I came 
again. He 


has shown rapid improvement in health and is 


He has gotten over that, however. 


now a perfectly well dog, barring a sort of wheezy 


cough once in a while, for which I am treating 


him with good results. He is having a good time, 
eats well, wants some one to frolic with him most 
of the time. To-day when left alone in the kitchen 
for a while he amused himself by chewing up one 
of Mrs. Macomber’s rubbers. He had found two 
pairs of rubbers and my slippers and had them 
arranged in a row on the rug. We have named 
him Roy, and it took him but a short time to learn 
and respond to his name. His eyes have lost the 
glassy look and are bright and clear as possible. 
Indications are that he will be a good watchdog 
also. 

In a nutshell, he is as glad to have us as we are 


tohave him. Very truly yours, A. M. Macomber. 
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I hope that we may have a photograph of this 
interesting dog and some further account of him 
later. We are very glad to get letters and photo- 
graphs from those who have received dogs or cats 


from us. 


Just as I was enjoying the above letter a call 
from a young woman who took one of our dogs 


The 
dog she had, apparently a cross between a collie 


into the country rather offset my. pleasure. 


and a setter, is so destructive in their garden they 
cannot keep him. He is young, lively, affection- 
ate, but like many young creatures lacks balance. 
Could he but have a home where the garden was 
fenced in he would be a valuable watchdog and 


affectionate companion. 


A delightful garden party was given by Mrs. 
Blodgett of Winchester on June 3 for the Animal 
Rescue League. The grounds were most attract- 
ively arranged with booths for refreshments, a 
Japanese tea garden and a fortune teller’s tent. 
A mimic theatre was the principal attraction, where 
a number of lovely young girls in picturesque cos- 
tumes were shown as living pictures, Mr. Fiske, 
principal of the grammar school, giving an inter- 
esting monologue as each charming picture was 
displayed. Quite as attractive in a different way 
was a remarkably fine exhibition of posters which 
were tacked up on the walls of the carriage house 
and shown by the collector, Mr. J. R. Webber. 
Everything was beautifully arranged and carried 
out, and the generous“sum of seventy dollars was 
afterward presented to the League by Mrs. Blod- 
gett. Would that more of our members might 
plan such successful entertainments this summer. 


[t is surprising how little sense of justice some 
intelligent persons have. One evening last month 
after our agents had got through a hard day’s work 
and gone home, a woman telephoned to the League 
for some one to go a long distance in the city after 
a dog she had found on the street. When our 
matron told her the agents had gone home she was 
very indignant and said that we ought to have 
some one always on hand to go out. I wonder if 
she knows that until our League was founded three 
years ago there was no place in Boston to which to 
carry a homeless dog or cat excepting to the pro- 
fessional dog catcher, and that we are doing all we 


can with the money we get. A very small number 


of men and women, comparatively speaking, have 
given any aid toward supporting our League, and 
we are not able financiully to hire all the help we 
need by day, much less to keep a night agent em- — 
ployed. If such critics would help us pay for the 
services of a night agent we would be only too glad 
to employ one, for our matron, Mrs. Vincent, after 
a busy day is sometimes called up at eleven, twelve, 
and one night lately at one o’clock to open -the 
door and take in a dog or cat picked up by some 
belated pedestrian. 


Do not forget the fair to be held for the League 
What better object could be found to 
work for this summer? 


next fall. 


This is our busiest time at the League, but the 
time when we get the least money. New mem- 
bers and donations are very acceptable. 


Send old cotton to 68 Carver street if you have 
it. A great deal of old cloth is used there for 
various purposes. 


lf any one knows of a good home for a dog or 
a cat where it will be tenderly cared for please send 
word to the League. Many animals are brought 


in now. 


We restored a fine Irish setter to his mistress 
recently after advertising him in three papers. 
The owner came for him early one morning and 
she and the dog seemed rejoiced to meet. She 
gave us fifty cents. Our advertising cost about 
three times that amount. 


The suggestion made in this paper last month 
that grass should be sent in to Carver street has 
been responded to several times, and I only wish’ 
the donors could see how the cats enjoy it. This 
morning a barrel of grass was emptied on the run, 
and the cats jumped on it, buried themselves in it, 
in fact could hardly wait to have it spread out. 
The bunches of catnip on top doubtless gave a 
sweet savor all through and added to the pleasure 
the grass gave. The dogs wanted some too, and 
Alice and Fanny stood up with their front paws 
resting on the window sill, looking out so longingly 
on the grassy roof garden that I had a bunch or 
two of grass thrown down where the dogs could 


enjoy it. Will those who sent the grass please 
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accept our thanks, and those who think of sending 
carry out their good intention, for the grass soon 
wilts and we are glad of fresh supplies. The cat- 


nip is also very acceptable. 


A Wise Horse 
Here is a true horse story: <A horse that has 
been in the habit of taking children to school in 


One 


day, instead of going home, he went to the black- 


the morning was left to return home himself. 


smith shop, which was quite out of the usual route. 
The smith tried to send him away, thinking he had 
wandered away from home, but he would not go. 
Finally he held up his foot, and the smith removed 
a stone, after which he trotted off quietly. 


In Winsted, Connecticut, a fox terrier owned 
by Charles H. Crocker, who moved to Norfolk 
from West Hartford, travelled thirty-five miles to 
visit his old home. 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us 
a great favor by sending iu subscription to this 
paper which is fifty cents per year. 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 


The amount 


to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
- $1.00 id 


$6 


Associate Members - 


Junior Members - - - 25cents 


DO YOU WANT REST? 


OU can have it in a cosey cottage in a sunny 

clearing among the pines. Fresh vegetables, 
- pure milk and health foods. Close to post office 
and railroad station. Those interested in humane 


work especially welcome. Petscaredfor. Terms | 


moderate. Opens June 16.. Apply to 
MRS. AURELIA HALL BONNEY, West Hanover, Mass. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


ISS DHE? BES F* FOOD. FOR DOGS: 


5000 testimonials from dog owners. 


1. W. Gomey, Newton. 


Waban Kennels. 


Selected by the New England Kennel Club for 
the last three years as the best food to be used at 
their bench shows. Preferred by the Animal Res- 
cue League to all other dog breads. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


PRANK J. SULEIVAN, IM: D. V. 
Specialist in 
Diseases of Small Animals. 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 
Cats a specialty. 


Appress FE. L. SOUTHER, 


69} ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MISS CZARINA LITTLEFIELD, 


26 Summit Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


WILL TAKE KIND CARE OF SMALL DOGS. 


For care of pet cats or small dogs 
this summer, address 


MISS “ALICE E. .HINCKLEY, 
78 CHARLES STREET, AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies, and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Mr. Wm. H. Kelley, 42a Pleasant St., Lynn, Mass., says: 


The trials of a house agent ure serious and many. In my 
case, with fifty-one tenements in charge, I have had much 
experience, and find that the greatest annoyance is water- 
bugs, roaches and bedbugs. When a tenant leaves, one must 
see that the house is in good condition and clean before it is 
fit to let again. So then begins the fight. For ten years I 
have had these troubles to contend with, the bedbugs in 
particular. To kill I have used kerosene, benzine, poisons, 
powders, and advertised articles one after another; but 
never, until | bought and used according to direc- 
tions a box of. Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder, did I 
find the real article,_the one remedy for all my 
troubles. Take that powder, go into a room, close the 
doors and windows, blow the powder until the room is full of 
dust, and your work is done, for the next morning you can 
sweep up the dead. For the past two years I have used your 
Magic Insect Powder; could not be without it. Have recom- 
mended it to dozens, and hope that Magic Insect Powder will 
continue to be the grand success that I have found it. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says : 
I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably effi- 
cacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE MARK. 
50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


IVER JOHNSON DOG CRATES 


3 Stores: 


Made for shipping the largest size Dogs or the 
smallest Puppy or Kitten. 


Send or call for book with full description of the above. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
163-165 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Patrician Oxfords 


This cut represents the Colonial Tie. 


Colonial Ties Other Oxfords 
$3.50 $3.00 — 


For Sale in Boston only by us. 


R. H. WHITE CO. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) ~ 


Established under present management in 1883. 


The only building in Boston especially | 
designed and erected as a Hospital for 
Animals. 


A Shoeing Forge is maintained in con- 
nection with the Hospital. 


Animals received into the Hospital, or 
visited in their own stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 
50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 


Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


